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THE 

RACES,  RELIGIONS,  and  INSTITUTIONS 

OF    TURKEY 
AND    THE    NEIGHBOURING    COUNTRIES. 


Doubts  have  sometimes  been  cast  upon  the  effects  of  race  on 
social  and  poHtical  problems.  Other  things  besides  race  of  course 
largely  affect  the  conduct  of  nations ;  but,  knowing  as  we  do  the 
effects  of  breed  upon  dogs,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  animals,  I 
think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  race  must  be  a  large 
factor  in  estimating  the  capacities  and  conduct  of  nations.  You 
are  probably  aware  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  human  race. 
The  civilised  nations  of  the  world  are  derived  from  three  great 
stocks — the  Aryan  or  Indo-Germanic,  the  Semitic,  and  the 
Turanian.  The  physical  features  of  the  Semitic  race  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Aryan,  but  the  language  and 
the  genius  are  essentially  different.  The  Semites  are  well  known 
to  us  as  the  source  of  the  earliest  civilisation,  and  of  the  pre- 
dominant religions  of  the  world.  The  Phoenicians,  tlie  Jews,  and 
the  Arabs  represent  this  Semite  race.  The  Turanians  are  the 
yellow,  broad-faced  people  wlio  iiilial)il  the  centre,  tlie  east,  and 
north  of  Asia,  and  the  extreme  north  of  Europe.  In  the  Chinese 
we  have  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  world   a  Turanian  race 


highly  civilised,  but  the  Turanians  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
the  west  are  generally  barbarians. 

The  sources  of  the  Aryan  races,  which  now  occupy  Europe 
and  some  parts  of  Asia,  are,  it  is  believed,  in  Central  Asia;  but 
swarms  of  that  branch  of  mankind  have  passed  from  their  original 
seats  in  times  anterior  to  history.     The  Persians  were  a  very  early 
and  very  civilised  Aryan  race,  inhabiting  a  country  much  larger, 
much  more  fertile,  and  much  more  prosperous  than  the  present 
Persia.     Other  Aryan  races  passed  to  the  east,  and,  conquering 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  formed  the  modern  Hindoos.     In 
Western  Asia,  again,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor  were  occupied  by 
Aryan  races;   and  in  Europe,  in  the  dawn  of  history,  we  find 
the  greater  part  of  the  Continent  occupied  by  early  Aryan  races 
—Latins,  Greeks,  and  Celts.     The  Latins  conquered  and  assimi- 
lated most  of  the  Celtic  countries,  and  formed  the  present  Latin 
nations  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.     A  portion  of  the  countries 
to  the  eastward  of  Italy,  upon  the  Danube,  were  also  Latinised 
in  early  days,  and  traces  of  these  Latinised  races  are  still  found 
there.     The  Greeks,  though  great  in  their  civilisation,  were  never 
a  very  numerous  people.     They  pushed  their  colonies  and  their 
civilisation  beyond  their  own  limits,  and  the  neighbouring  Mace- 
donians becoming  identified  with  them,  they  conquered  a  great 
part  of  the  world.     Although  they  were  subjected  by  the  Romans 
they  achieved  a  moral  conquest  of  their  conquerors;   and  the 
Roman  Empire  in  its  later  days  became  Greek  in  its  language,  its 
literature,  its  arts,  and  its  religion.      The  Teutonic  or  German 
races  were  a  later  wave  of  the  Aryan  immigration,  and  occupied 
the  modern  Germany,  the  low  German  countries  of  Holland  and 
Sleswig,  England,  and  the  countries  which  we  call  Scandinavian — 
viz.,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.     Last  of  the  Aryan  races 
came  the  Slavs  into  Europe,  and  they  are  so  important  to  our 
present  subject  that  I  ohall  ask  your  particular  attention  to  them. 


They  not  only  occupied  the  modern  Russia,  but  pushed  far  west- 
ward into  Central  Europe,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  modern 
Turkey  up  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Poland. 

It  seems  as  if  these  great  Aryan  emigrations  had  dried  up 

the  sources  from  which  they  came.     The  Semites  also  had  their 

day,  and  their  decadence.     Next  followed  great  incursions  of  the 

Turanian  races,  which   I  have  described  as  barbarous.       They 

occupied  Persia  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia.     At  this  day  the 

countries  known  under  the  general  name  of  Turkestan  in  Central 

Asia,  while  still  retaining  some  traces  of  their  former  Persian 

character,  are  mainly  Turkish.     Modern  Persia  was  conquered  by 

a  Turkish  tribe,  and   although  there  the  Persian  language  and 

civilisation  have  prevailed,  and  a  separate  form  of  Mahomedanism 

separates  the  Persians  from  the  Turks,  Persia  under  its  present 

rule  is   reduced   to   a   very  inferior   position.     These   Turanian 

barbarians  have  also  repeatedly  invaded  Europe,  but  they  have  in 

most  cases  been  eventually  repulsed  or  absorbed  by  the  European 

races.     A  notable  instance  of  this  absorption  is  the  case  of  the 

Bulgarians,  who  now  occupy  the  greater  part  of  European  Turkey. 

They  were  a  Turanian    tribe  which    invaded   that  country  and 

conquered   the   Slavs   whom    they   found   there ;    but   the   Slav 

language  and  physical  character  prevailed,  and  the  people  whom 

we  now  call  Bulgarians  are,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part  Slavs.    They 

are  Slavs  modified  by  the  Bulgarian  immigration,  and  both  in 

language  and  characteristics  a  good  deal  separated  from  the  other 

Slavs.     We  may,  in  fact,  compare  the  position  of  the  Bulgarians 

to  that  of  the  Franks  in  France ;  they  have  formed  a  new  people 

who  bear  the  name  of  the  conquering  tribe,  but  in  other  respects 

follow  the  language  and  features  of  the  conquered.     In  only  one 

instance  in  ancient  times  did  the  Turanian  invaders  of  Europe 

settle  down  with  their  own  language  and  nationalities  forming  a 


Turanian  element  in  Europe— I  allude  to  the  Hungarians.  Their 
position  in  Europe  was,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  later 
invaders,  the  Turks;  but  there  is  this  material  difference,  that, 
coming  in  early  days,  before  the  prevalence  of  Mahomedanism, 
they  became  Christians,  and  so,  amalgamating  with  the  European 
races,  they  are  now,  in  features  and  in  blood,  for  the  most  part 
European,  although  still  Turanian  in  language. 

Later  hordes  of  Turanians,  the  Turks  and  the  Mongols, 
afterwards  invaded  Europe ;  but  they  passed  through  countries 
where  the  Mahomedan  religion  was  dominant,  and  thus  became 
Mahomedanised.  That  difference  of  religion  kept  them  apart 
from  the  Europeans  among  whom  they  settled ;  and  they  never 
became  Europeanised,  as  did  the  Hungarians. 

Here,  then,  we  must  note  religion  as  one  of  the  factors  which 
largely  modifies  the  race-proclivities  and  history  of  nations. 
Christianity  was  given  to  the  Semitic  Jews  in  a  pure,  simple,  and 
lovely  form ;  and  in  that  form,  by  its  moral  force,  it  spread  as 
much  to  the  east  and  south  as  to  the  west.  But  when  it  was 
taken  under  the  state  protection  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  became 
corrupted  and  overlaid  with  Roman  mythologies  and  Greek 
metaphysics ;  and  especially  patronised  as  it  was  by  an  empress 
of  the  East,  great  concessions  were  made  to  the  religious  vanity 
of  women  by  elevating  the  Virgin  Mary  to  a  great  position,  and 
establishing  many  female  saints.  The  idolatry  and  corruptions  of 
the  Christianity  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  became  very 
offensive  to  the  Semitic  peoples  among  whom  the  religion  had 
made  much  progress,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  new  religion  of 
Mahomet  which  then  sprung  up,  and  which  has  so  much  altered 
the  face  of  the  world.  Mahomet  borrowed  much  from  Christianity, 
and  corrected  many  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  Christian 
churches.  Images  and  idolatrous  forms  he  wholly  abolished,  and 
he  established  a  worship  which  had  much  purity  and  simplicity 


about  it ;  but  he  fell  into  errors  and  abuses  of  another  kind. 
Not  only  did  he  deny  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  but  his  religion 
has  none  of  the  humility  and  charity  of  Christianity;  it  gives 
too  much  encouragement  to  pride,  conquest,  and  domination. 
The  tenets  of  Mahomedanism  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  they  are 
painted  :  there  is  not  really  in  the  religion  all  the  incitement  to 
massacre  and  destruction  which  is  sometimes  alleged.  Mahome- 
dans  are  only  encouraged  to  fight  for  the  faith  when  what  is  called 
a  "Jehad"  is  proclaimed ;  and,  according  to  the  most  reliable 
authorities,  a  Jehad  should  only  be  proclaimed  when  the  faith  is 
persecuted,  when  freedom  of  worship  is  not  permitted,  and  the 
sound  of  the  "  call  to  prayer  "  can  no  longer  be  heard. 

The  barbarous  Turks  and  Mongols  who  accepted  Mahome- 
danism much  relaxed  and  perverted  the  tenets  of  that  religion  ; 
they  took  all  the  bad,  and  left  out  much  of  the  good.  Nothing 
can  be  more  detestable  than  the  character  of  the  modern  Turks  of 
Turkestan ;  rapine,  slave-dealing,  and  murder  are  their  occupations. 
It  was  in  the  character  of  Mahomedans  that  the  Turks  settled  in 
Asia  Minor  and  in  parts  of  Europe.  The  people  of  Asia  Minor 
seem  always  to  have  been  in  some  respects  soft  and  inferior.  They 
have  been  conquered  by  a  long  succession  of  foreign  races — by 
Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  and  finally  by  the  Turks — and 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  they  were  very  much  effete.  The 
Turks  seem  to  liave  converted  and  absorbed  them,  and  I  believe 
that  the  modern  Turks  of  Turkey  are  formed  by  a  mixture  of  the 
conquering  Turkish  tribes  with  the  conquered  peoples  of  Asia 
Minor.  Crosses  sometimes  make  good  breeds,  but  in  this  case  I 
fear  that  the  cross  has  turned  out  badly.  These  modern  Turks 
have  some  good  qualities,  but  they  retain  much  of  the  barbarity 
of  their  Turanian  ancestors,  and  have  retained  none  of  the  intellect 
and  energy  of  the  Aryan  races.  Well  governed,  they  would  make 
tolerable  subjects;  but  they  are  now  quite  unfit  to  govern  others. 
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It  was  after  the  most  famous,  or  infamous,  Turkish  dynasties 
of  former  ages  had  had  their  day,  and  had  passed  away,  that  the 
comparatively  small  Ottoman,  or  Osmanli,  tribe  rose  to  power, 
and  established  its  dominion,  first  in  Asia  Minor,  and  afterwards 
in  Eastern  Europe.  Asia  Minor  they  made  entirely  their  own, 
with  the  exception  of  a  fringe  on  the  coast,  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  In  Europe  they  did  but  encamp  as  a  conquering 
garrison,  and  to  this  day  they  are  there  only  in  that  capacity,  and 
nowhere  form  the  mass  of  the  people  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
Nor  have  they  succeeded  in  converting  to  Mahomedanism  the 
European  peoples  whom  they  conquered.  The  European  Ma- 
homedans  are  comparatively  small  in  number,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered exceptional.  Very  few  Greeks  were  converted,  not  very 
many  Bulgarians,  and  but  a  moderate  number  of  Bosnian  Slavs 
and  Albanians.  There  remained,  then,  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  the  following  European  and  Christian 
races : — first,  the  Greeks,  occupying  old  Greece  and  part  of 
Macedonia,  as  well  as  the  country  about  the  Eastern  Rome — 
Constantinople— and  much  of  the  coast  and  islands  ;  secondly, 
the  Bulgarians,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of* 
European  Turkey  to  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea;  thirdly, 
the  South  Slavonic  races,  whom  we  now  know  as  Serbs,  Bosnians, 
Herzegovinians,  and  Montenegrins — all,  in  fact,  identical  in  race  ; 
and  fourthly,  the  Albanians  of  the  hilly  country  near  the  Adriatic, 
a  very  ancient  race,  of  which  we  do  not  well  know  the  origin, 
but  who  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  Greeks.  To  these  we  may 
add  a  people  once  really,  and  still  nominally,  subject  to  the 
Turks,  the  Latinised  people  of  the  Danubian  country,  whom 
we  now  call  Roumanians. 

The  people  of  these  countries  are  divided  not  only  into 
Christians  and  Mahomedans,  but  also,  unhappily,  into  diff"erent 
sects  of  Christians,  between  whom  there  exist  almost  as  much 


bitterness    as    between    Christians    and    Mahomedans.       You 
probably  know  how  great  has  been  the  rivalry,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
must  say  the  hatred,  between  Greek  and  Roman  Christians.    The 
Romans  have  always  had  a  more  united  organisation  under  one 
pope,  who  claimed  to  be  the  superior  of  kings  and  emperors. 
The  Greek  Christians  have  never  had  any  such  pope ;  they  have 
generally  been  divided  into  several  churches ;  but  despotic  rulers 
have  always  sought  to  use  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  promote 
their  own  influence.     The  Roman  Catholic  religion  not  only  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  races,  but  also  amongst  a 
large  portion  of  the  Western  and  Southern  Slavs.     The  Poles, 
most  of  the  Austrian  Slavs,  some  of  the  Bosnians,  and  most  of  the 
Northern  Albanians,  are  still  Catholics,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  have  steadily  attempted  to  push  their  dominion  further 
east  into  the  Greek  countries.     Not  only,  however,  the  Greeks 
proper,  but  also  the  Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  most  of  the  Christian 
Bosnians,  and  the   Roumanians,  as  well  as   the   great    Russian 
people,  have  maintained  the  Greek  form  of  religion.     The  Turks 
themselves   have   not  neglected  the  influence  which  attaches  to 
ecclesiastical  domination.      They  have  always  taken  the  Greek 
patriarchs    under   their    protection,    and   sought    through   pliant 
ecclesiastics  to  secure  their  own   authority.     Under  the   Turks 
the   leading   Greeks    represented    the    Greek    Church,    and    by 
connivance  of  the  Turkish  Government,  the  Greek  ecclesiastics 
of   Constantinople  obtained  great  ecclesiastical  and  much   civil 
power  over  the  whole  of  the  Bulgarian  people.     It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  the   Bulgarians  revolted  against  these  dominant 
Greeks,  and  after  a  long  struggle  established  their  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  independence. 

At  this  day  we  have  several  Greek  churches  following  the 
same  religion,  but  separated  from  one  another  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes.     First,  there  is  the  old  Greek  Church  of  Constant!- 
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nople ;  then  there  is  the  Church  of  independent  Greece  allied 
to  it;  then  the  Bulgarian  Church,  now  quite  independent  of 
the  Constantinople  patriarchs;  and  there  is  the  great  Russian 
Church,  of  which  the  Russian  emperor  has  constituted  himself  the 

head. 

In  Asiatic  Turkey  the  Armenians  are  still  Christians,  and  the 
bulk  of  them  belong  to  a  separate  Armenian  Church  ;  but  a  good 
many  have  been  converted,  or  by  political  influences  attracted 
by  Catholics  and  Protestants.  In  Syria  there  are  some  peculiar 
Christian  sects.  Protestant  missionaries  are  active  both  in 
Turkey-in-Asia  and  Turkey-in-Europe. 

The  Jews  form  an  important  element  in  all  the  eastern 
countries  of  Europe.  They  are  generally  sojourners  in  the  towns, 
but  they  are  very  wealthy  and  very  influential.  They  command 
great  financial  interests,  and  great  power  in  the  Press.  It  would 
appear  that  of  late  their  sympathies  or  their  interests  have  a  good 
deal  attracted  them  to  the  Turkish  cause,  and — out  of  Turkey, 
at  any  rate — they  have  been  very  active  in  supporting  it  in  late 
discussions. 

Mahomedans,  like  Christians,  are  a  good  deal  divided  among 
themselves,  and  there  are  various  sects.  The  Persians  and  some 
other  Mahomedans  are  as  much  opposed  to  the  Turks  as  are 
Catholics  and  Greeks  to  one  another ;  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Arabs,  called  Wahabees,  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
Turkish  rule  as  well  as  to  the  Turkish  form  of  Mahomedanism. 
In  Syria,  too,  there  are  some  Mahomedan  sects  holding  special 
tenets. 

If  you  look,  then,  at  the  map,  you  will  find  Central  Asia  now 
occupied  by  Turks  or  Turcomans  of  a  very  barbarous  character, 
Mahomedans  in  name,  but  robbers  and  slave-dealers  in  reality; 
you  will  find  Persia  under  a  regime  which  has  traces  of  old 
Persian  civilisation,  but  under  which  the  country  has  become  but 
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the  shadow  of  its  former  condition ;  you  will  find  the  central 
parts  of  Arabia  occupied  by  ^Vahabee  tribes,  who  hold  their  own 
against  the  Turks,  and  who  have  from  time  to  time  succeeded  in 
freeing  the  greater  part  of  Arabia  from  foreign  dominion.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  Turks  have  prevailed  over  considerable 
parts  of  Arabia,  and  have  obtained  possession  of  the  holy  cities 
of  Mecca  and  Medina.  IMesopotamia  and  the  greater  part  of 
Syria  are  occupied  by  Arab  races  under  Turkish  dominion.  The 
mountainous  countries  in  which  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris 
have  their  sources  are  held  by  the  Kurds,  an  old  Persian  race, 
now  Mahomedan,  very  predatory  in  their  habits.  To  the  north 
of  them  are  the  Christian  Armenians  and  Georgians,  and,  farther 
north,  the  Caucasus  range,  principally  held  by  Mahomedan 
tribes,  but  now  subject  to  Russia;  to  the  west,  Asia  Minor  is 
mainly  populated  by  Osmanli  Turks  of  the  mixed  race  which  I 
have  described  ;  but  that  country  is  very  greatly  reduced  from  its 
ancient  populousness  and  productiveness.  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  number  of  the  Turks  in  Asia  is  really  so  great  as  is 
sometimes  represented.  In  Europe  the  Turks  are  by  no  means 
numerous.  I  have  already  noticed  tlie  position  of  the  various 
Christian  races  in  and  about  Turkey,  the  Greeks  occupying  the 
coasts  and  islands,  as  well  as  Greece,  the  Bulgarians  the  main 
body  of  the  country,  and  the  South  Slavs  and  Albanians  the  north- 
western portion.  The  Greeks,  dependent  and  independent,  must 
number  from  two  to  three  millions,  the  Bulgarians  about  double 
that  number.  Tlie  Albanians  are  nearly  a  million  and  a  half, 
some  Greek  Christians,  some  Catholic  Christians,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  Mahomedans. 

I  must  here  more  particularly  note  the  present  position  of 
the  Slav  races  antl  of  the  oilier  peoples  with  whom  they  have 
become  intermixed.  The  Slavs  are  usually  divided  into  East 
Slavs    or    Russians,    West   Slavs — viz.,    Poles,    and    Czechs   or 
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Bohemians  ;  South  Slavs,  whom  I  shall  further  describe  ;  and 
Bulgarians,  forming  a  race  apart.  The  South  Slavs  in  Turkey 
number,  perhaps,  two  and  a  half  millions— that  is,  about  a 
million  Serbs,  and  nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  of  Bosnians, 
Herzegovinians,  and  Montenegrins,  of  whom  a  good  many 
Bosnians  are  Mahomedans.  There  is  a  larger  South  Slav 
population  in  the  adjoining  Austro-Hungarian  dominions.  The 
South  Slavs  and  Bulgarians  are  now  separated  from  the  other 
Slavs  by  two  distinct  races— first,  the  Hungarians,  and,  secondly, 
the  Roumanians  or  Wallachs.  The  Hungarians  are  found  in 
Hungary,  but  by  no  means  occupy  the  whole  of  that  country. 
They  are  but  a  dominant  race,  somewhat,  as  I  have  said,  like  the 
Turks  in  Turkey.  A  good  deal  of  the  centre  of  Hungary,  the 
country  of  which  Pesth  is  about  the  centre,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
Hungarian,  the  Slavs,  there  called  Slovenes,  being  an  inferior 
population  ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  political  kingdom  of  Hungary 
is  really  pure  Slav — I  mean  the  provinces  of  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
and  Dalmatia,  extending  from  the  River  Drave,  a  tributary  of  the 
Danube,  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  On  the  other  side  of  Hungary 
there  is  a  very  large  Roumanian  population,  said  to  number  some 
two  millions,  besides  some  West  Slavs  in  the  north  of  Hungary. 

The  Roumanian  race  is  numerous  and  important.  I  have 
alluded  to  the  Latinisation  of  some  of  the  peoples  on  the  Danube ; 
the  modern  Roumanians  represent  these  Latinised  peoples.  They 
are,  no  doubt,  much  mixed  with  Slavonic  and  other  barbarous 
blood,  but  they  still  retain  the  Latinised  language,  and  some  of 
the  Latin  characteristics.  They  not  only  form  the  whole  of  the 
population  of  the  modern  principality  of  Roumania,  amounting  to 
four  or  five  million  people,  but  also,  as  I  have  said,  a  large  part  of 
the  population  of  Hungary,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Bessarabia,  now  a  Russian  province,  and  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  population  of  Turkey  proper.      These 
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Turkish  Roumanians  are,  however,  entirely  separated  from  their 
congeners,  having  been  many  centuries  ago  driven  into  the  hilly 
countries  adjoining  Greece,  and  some  other  hilly  parts  of  Turkey. 
The  whole  Roumanian  race  must  number  seven  or  eight  millions 
at  least. 

To  complete  the  account  of  the  races  in  Turkey,  I  should 
add  that  in  very  recent  years  a  considerable  Mahomedan 
population,  expelled  from  the  Russian  dominions,  have  settled  in 
Turkey.  These  are  the  Tartars,  the  remains  of  the  former  con- 
querors of  Russia,  and  the  Circassians  of  the  Caucasus,  a  gallant 
and  courageous  but  very  predatory  tribe. 

I  think  I  have  now  described  the  principal  races  and  religions 
in  the  Eastern  countries  in  which  we  are  at  present  interested. 
The  influence  of  race  and  religion  upon  political  affairs  will  be 
further  apparent  when  I  come,  as  I  now  do,  to  the  institutions  of 
these  countries. 

Freedom  is  not  new ;  in  the  form  of  local  self-government  it 
existed  long  before  the  rise  of  the  kings,  tyrants,  and  nobles, 
by  whom  it  was  afterwards  destroyed  or  much  reduced.  The 
"  village "  of  the  Aryan  nations  was,  in  fact,  a  small  republic, 
and  that  form  of  local  government  existed  in  all  the  countries 
from  India  to  England.  To  this  day  the  "  village  republic " 
underlies,  in  very  many  countries,  the  Governments  which  have 
passed  over  it,  and  which  are  more  visible  to  the  world. 

Again,  communism  in  respect  of  goods  held  in  common,  has 
never  been  very  widely  spread  in  the  world,  but  a  sort  of 
communism  in  land  is,  in  fact,  a  very  old,  and  a  very  wide- 
spread, if  not  a  universal  institution.  The  land  is  shared  by 
the  people,  the  village  communities  to  which  I  have  alluded,  as 
small  free  republics.  In  this  village  system  the  land  is  so  far 
common  that  it  is  the  right  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity, but  it  is  not  absolutely  held  and  cultivated  in  common. 
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The  arable  land  is  divided  for  convenience  of  cultivation,  while 
the  common  lands  and  other  rights  are  enjoyed  by  the  whole 
community.  In  the  cultivated  land  the  common  right  is  long 
maintained  by  a  system  of  periodical  repartition.  It  is  not  till 
a  later  stage  in  the  history  of  the  village  communes  that  we  come 
to  more  fixed  individual  property.  Where  individual  property  is 
recognised,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  gradual  growth  of  ine- 
quality, and  the  law-givers  of  old  were  very  careful  to  guard 
against  this  inequality,  as  an  evil,  by  providing  for  a  periodical 
return  of  the  land  to  the  original  owners.  Such  an  arrangement 
was  the  year  of  Jubilee,  by  which  the  Jewish  lands  were  restored 
to  the  people,  and  inequalities  were  redressed  at  the  end  of 
certain  fixed  periods. 

The  system  of  village  government  is,  as  I  have  said,  repub- 
lican ;  there  is  a  council  of  elders,  with  a  sort  of  executive 
committee  of  management,  within  the  village. 

There  is  another  form  of  communism  which  we  find  in  many 
countries,  viz.,  that  of  the  family.  This  communistic  family  often 
extends  to  two  or  three  generations.  The  land  seems  to  be  actually 
cultivated  by  the  family  in  common,  and  even  the  earnings  ot 
members  of  the  family  outside  the  commune,  from  professions  or 
other  sources,  are  brought  into  the  common  stock.  Such  a 
family  system  is  now  in  existence  in  many  parts  of  India,  and 
also  in  parts  of  Russia,  and  in  Servia,  and  other  such  Slavonic 
countries. 

Under  the  old  village  system  the  unearned  increment  of  the 
land,  the  rent  as  we  now  call  it,  forms  the  state  fund,  from  which 
the  burdens  of  common  defence  are  borne  and  common  expenses 
are  derived.  All  over  the  East  this  is  still  the  existing  arrange- 
ment ;  the  burdens  of  the  state  are  apportioned  upon  the  holders 
of  the  land. 

The   village   communities   did,  in   truth,    carry   the   lamp  of 
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freedom  through  many  of  the  dark  ages  of  tyranny  to  the  pre- 
sent day.     They  exist  throughout  the  greater  part  of  India,  and 
in  other  countries   of  Asia,  as  well  as    in   the  greater  part   of 
Europe.      In  most  of  these  countries,  however,  successive  waves 
of  conquest   have  given   rise   to  inequalities  of  condition,   and 
probably   on  race  divisions  are  founded   the  systems  of  castes, 
&c.,  which  have  prevailed  in  many  countries.     We   sometimes 
speak  of  caste  as    if  it   were   peculiar   to    India  ;   but,  in  fact, 
European  caste  feelings,  though  not  in   the  same  shape,  have 
been  almost  as  strong.     The  feudal  system  was  developed  by 
conquering  peoples,  and  by  a  conquering  caste  the  free  villagers 
have  too  often  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  ;  but  under 
that  system  the  lords  so  much  depend  on  the  support  of  their 
followers  and  subjects,  that  there  is  much  to  limit  the  oppression 
of  the  inferior  holders  of  the  land.     It  is  in  another  stage  that 
kings,  claiming  to  hold  by  Divine  right,  have  established  standing 
armies  and  a  more   complete  subjection  of  the  people.     They 
have  generally  succeeded  in  reducing  the  political  rights  of  the 
nobles,  but  they  have  turned  these  nobles  from  feudal   office- 
holders into  owmers  of  property,  have  taken  away  from  the  people 
the  sacred  right  of  rebellion,  and  rendered  the  condition  of  the  sub- 
ject races  more  deplorable  than  ever.    Still,  through  it  all,  the  village 
communities  have  generally  more  or  less  survived  in  all  countries 
except  England.      They  have  been  subjected  to  heavy  burdens, 
but  the  land  has  been  left  in  their  hands.     In  Southern  countries 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  tliem  have  generally  been  a  share 
of  the  produce  or  money  ;  in  Northern  countries  these  burdens 
have  generally  taken  the  shape    of  labour  supplied  to  the  lord 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  own  lands.     In  the  West  of  Europe  and 
in  India  the  communities  have  generally,  to  some  degree,  divided 
their  holdings  permanently  amongst  individuals,  retaining    only 
certain  rights  in  common.     In  other  countries,  notably  in  Russia, 
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no  such  division  has  taken  place,  and  the  land  has  continued  to 
be  held  as  common  property,  and  re-divided  from  time  to  time 
among  the  male  members  of  the  community.     In  very  recent 
days  the  serfs  have  generally  been  emancipated  in  consequence 
of  the  march  of  civilisation  and  enlightenment,  and  in  that  case 
it  has  been  found  that,  slaves  though  they  were,  they  still  had 
rights   in  the   land;   in  releasing  them  from   their  servitude,   a 
share  of  the  land  has  been  assigned  to  them.     In  Prussia,  in 
Russia,  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  that  has  been  the  case. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  that  in  the  times  when  the  free 
peoples  were  gradually  subjected  to  a  harsh  serfdom,  Christianity 
would  have   intervened   to  mitigate  their   condition,   but  unfor- 
tunately it  has  too  often  happened  that  the  heads  of  the  Christian 
Church  have  alHed  themselves  with  kings  and  tyrants,  and  have 
become  preachers  of  submission  rather   than   protectors  of  the 
people.      From  the  earliest  days  down   to   our   time,  when   in 
Constantinople  Christian  patriarchs  and  exarchs  preach  to  their 
flocks  the  cause  of  the  Turks,  that  has  unhappily  been  the  case ; 
only   in   Scotland   and   in   some   other  small   countries  has  the 
Christian  Church  embraced  the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  the  East  another  religion,  that  of  Mahomet,  has  exercised 
a  more  direct  influence  upon  the  institutions  of  the  people  who 
have  come  under  its  power.  Mahomet  wholly  rejected  the  system 
of  castes,  and  maintained  in  a  very  practical  way  the  equality  of 
man.  The  Mahomedan  religious  laws,  too,  put  very  much  restraint 
upon  the  unbridled  power  of  the  rulers.  Under  the  earlier 
Mahomedans — the  Arabs — the  principles  of  the  Mahomedan 
religion  were  really  carried  into  practice,  and  great  results  were 
achieved  in  many  Mahomedan-ruled  countries,  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West.  The  personal  serfage  of  the  people  has 
generally  been  abolished  by  Mahomedan  rulers,  and  to  this  day 
such  serfage  is  little  found  in  any  of  the  countries  of  Asia.     The 
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Turks  and  Mongols,  who  succeeded  to  the  Mahomedan  power, 
were  very  far  inferior  to  the  Arabs ;  but  the  Mongols,  conquering 
countries  formerly  inhabited  by  Persians,  acquired  much  of  the 
Persian  civilisation,  and  when  they  came  to  rule  an  inferior  race 
in  India  their  rule  was  not  without  many  good  points.  Similarly 
the  Turks,  when  they  conquered  the  Greek  Empire,  availed  them- 
selves of  much  of  the  civilisation  of  the  Greeks,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  little  civilisation  in  Europe  beyond  the  Greek  pro- 
vinces. It  was  probably  to  the  arts  and  sciences  obtained  from 
the  Greeks  that  the  Turks  owed  much  of  their  organisation  and 
power  in  Europe.  They  have  not  been  able  to  sustain  that 
position.  They  have  themselves  gone  back  very  much,  and  have 
become  effete,  while  superior  races  have  grown  up  around  them, 
and  even  under  them. 

While  the  Mahomedan  laws  maintained  and  carried  into 
practice  the  equality  of  all  men  who  accepted  the  Mahomedan 
religion,  it  was  an  essential  condition  of  these  laws  that  there 
could  be  no  equality  for  those  who  did  not  accept  the  Mahomedan 
religion ;  and  the  social  institutions  of  the  IMahomedans  being 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Christians,  a  great  gulf  was 
established  between  the  races,  so  that  to  this  day  the  Turks  have 
remained,  as  I  have  put  it,  but  encamped  in  Europe,  ruling  over 
the  races  which  were  subjected  by  them. 

The  Turkish  system  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
was  a  sort  of  feudal  system.  Sultan  Mahmoud  made  a  great 
change  by  putting  down  the  Janissaries  and  the  feudal  lords, 
establishing  a  standing  army,  and  making  himself  an  absolute 
sovereign.  Except  in  the  semi-detached  province  of  Bosnia,  he 
carried  out  this  process,  and  his  reforms  have  so  far  been 
beneficial  to  the  Turkish  provinces  that  they  have  got  rid  of  land- 
lords, and  of  the  excessive  exactions  and  tyrannies  of  those  local 
despots.  The  village  communities  remain,  no  doubt  much 
u 
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reduced  and  weakened  by  centuries  of  tyranny  and  oppression, 
but  still  alive,  and  the  lords  have  been  removed.  The  villagers 
have  thus  come  to  be  practically  for  the  most  part  the  owners  of 
their  own  land,  subject  to  the  exactions  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. In  comparatively  recent  years  the  landlords  of  Bosnia 
having  rebelled,  the  Turkish  Government  very  much  reduced 
their  power,  and  enfranchised  the  serfs  of  Bosnia,  but  they  did  not 
give  to  the  enfranchised  serfs  there  a  share  of  the  land,  as  has 
been  done  in  Prussia  and  Russia.  The  tenants  have  remained 
subject  to  the  caprices  and  exactions  of  the  landlords,  and  their 
last  state  has  been  almost  as  bad  as  their  first.  Their  condition 
has  given  rise  to  the  Bosnian  rebellion,  which  has  led  to  the 
present  difficulties  in  Turkey. 

Another  change  in  the  condition  of  things  in  Turkey  resulted 
from  the  Crimean  War.  The  nations  of  Western  Europe  having 
then  freed  the  Turks  from  the  fear  of  Russian  conquest,  proposed 
to  institute  a  new  era  in  Turkey,  under  which  that  country  was  to 
become  strong  enough  to  defend  itself,  and  good  enough  to 
obviate  the  discontent  of  its  subjects.  Unfortunately  the  idea  of 
defence  against  Russia  prevailed  over  the  other  object — the 
security  of  the  people ;  the  one  was  cared  for,  and  the  other  was 
neglected.  The  sultan  was  no  doubt  encouraged  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  Mahomedan  laws,  and  to  pass  laws  of  his  own, 
which  were  supposed  to  confer  all  sorts  of  benefit  on  his  people ; 
but  in  reality  the  benefits  were  forgotten,  and  the  absolute  uncon- 
trolled power  of  the  sultan  remained.  The  money  of  England 
and  other  European  countries  was  freely  offered  to  the  sultan,  to 
enable  him  to  make  himself  strong  and  respected.  He  took  the 
money,  and  he  made  himself  strong,  but  certainly  not  respected. 
A  strong  army  and  navy  he  no  doubt  got  up ;  but  for  the  rest, 
having  destroyed  all  local  government  in  the  provinces,  he  ruled 
despotically  through  a  bureaucracy  the  most  corrupt,  and  at  the 
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same  time  the  most  vain  and  pretentious,  in  the  world.  No 
mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  suppose  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment has  now  no  sufficient  power  in  its  own  provinces ;  in  fact, 
that  government  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  centraUsed  in  the 
world.  Every  vestige  of  independence  has  been  put  an  end  to 
the  country  is  governed  by  officials  constantly  moved  from  place 
to  place.  In  one  sense  the  government  is  something  like  our 
government  of  India  acting  by  its  civil  servants  ;  in  other  respects 
nothing  can  be  more  unlike.  To  govern  tolerably  through  a 
bureaucracy,  that  bureaucracy  must  be  very  strong  and  good ;  a 
bad  bureaucracy  is  the  worst  of  all  governments.  Now  this 
Turkish  bureaucracy  is,  in  truth,  inconceivably  bad.  Under  the 
most  superficial  varnish  of  French  polish  and  civilisation,  it 
contains  in  itself  almost  all  the  evils  of  which  such  a  system  is 
capable.  It  is  recruited,  without  regard  to  merit,  by  the  most 
corrupt  and  corrupting  methods.  Offices  are  shamelessly  sold 
and  bought,  and  in  order  to  have  a  greater  profit  from  such 
selling  and  buying,  officials  are  continually  changed ;  so  that  the 
whole  administration  is  but  a  succession  of  corrupt  locusts,  who 
succeed  one  another,  and  more  and  more  suck  the  life-blood  of 
the  provinces.  As  the  Turks  become  weaker  and  more  effete, 
and  the  Christians  more  numerous,  better,  and  stronger,  the  ruling 
pashas  find  the  greater  necessity  of  guarding  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  alone  the  power  which  will  enable  them  to  continue  the 
tyranny  which  they  now  exercise.  As  is  well  known,  the  Christians 
are  deprived  of  all  arms  and  means  of  defence,  and  an  inferior 
race  rules  over  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Amid  all  this  evil, 
one  good  thing  only  remains — the  traces  of  the  old  local  govern- 
ment, which  I  commenced  this  i)apcr  by  describing.  The  villages 
are  to  some  extent  administered  by  their  ciders  and  village 
councils.  In  the  counties  and  districts  there  is  some  little  form, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  scarcely  any  substance,  of  local  govern- 
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ment.  I  have  then  believed  that  Lord  Derby  adopted  the 
thoroughly  right  vieAV  when  he  set  forth  his  plan  of  redressing  the 
evils  of  Turkey  by  a  development  of  local  government.  At 
present  the  state  of  things  is  really  the  worst  possible.  An  inferior 
race,  of  an  inferior  religion,  inferior  in  numbers,  inferior  in  intellect, 
inferior  in  all  economic  arts,  rules  over  great  provinces  by  means 
of  the  bureaucratic  system  which  I  have  described,  with  the  aid 
of  a  great  army  and  navy  furnished  by  European  money,  a 
Mahomedan  police,  and  a  Mahomedan  population  armed  by 
the  government — little  useful  for  industrial  purposes,  but  who 
form  a  garrison  to  keep  down  the  Christians.  I  have  expressed 
the  belief  that  these  evils  can  best  be  cured  by  a  development  of 
the  system  of  local  government,  of  which  traces  still  exist  in  the 
country;  and  I  think  I  am  fortified  in  this  belief  by  the  history  of 
those  provinces  of  Turkey  which  have  already  achieved  a  semi- 
independence,  and  the  full  administration  of  their  own  affairs 
— I  particularly  allude  to  Servia  and  Roumania.  Now,  these 
countries  have,  in  one  way,  profited  by  the  subjection  to  Maho- 
medan rule  which  they  suffered  for  so  long  a  period.  The 
Mahomedans  have,  for  the  most  part,  wiped  away  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  the  native  aristocrats  and  landlords,  and  thus  by  destruc- 
tion, if  not  by  construction,  the  Mahomedan  rule  has  gone  far 
to  prepare  for  free  government.  The  local  aristocracy  being 
destroyed  or  weakened,  the  people  of  Servia  and  Roumania 
have  gradually  established  a  system  of  government  of  their  own. 
Both  their  government  and  the  tenure  of  their  land  is  of  a  free 
and  popular  character.  Servia,  but  a  short  time  back,  was  in  a 
very  reduced  and  apparently  barbarous  condition.  Many  people 
supposed  that  it  was  incapable  of  self-government;  but  starting 
from  the  government  of  the  village  by  a  compact  body  of  small 
village  landholders,  in  a  marvellously  short  time  Servia  has 
attained  to  an  efficient  government.     From  all  I  could  learn  when 
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I  visited  that  part  of  the  world,  I  am  convinced  that  Servia  has 
become  of  recent  years  a  remarkable  instance  of  successful  free 
government  j  her  people  are  peasant  proprietors,  with  very  few  ot 
a  landless  class  amongst  them ;  and  those  peasant  proprietors 
governing  themselves  have  established  a  free  government  and 
state.  True  it  is  that  popular  government  is  sometimes  attended 
with  some  mistakes  and  drawbacks.  We  have  heard  that  the 
Servians,  jealous  of  the  Jews,  have  passed  laws  restricting  the 
settlement  of  Jews  among  them ;  no  doubt  very  unfair  and  very 
foolish.  But,  after  all,  they  have  done  no  more — in  fact,  they  have 
done  not  nearly  so  much — against  the  Jews  as  people  of  our 
blood  have  done  against  the  Chinese  in  California  and  Australia; 
and  we  can  hardly  on  that  ground  too  strongly  condemn  the 
Servians. 

Roumania,  again,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  was  supposed 
incapable  of  self-government,  is  now  one  of  the  best  and  most 
progressive  countries  in  Europe.  Like  Servia,  its  government  is 
very  free,  and  very  democratic;  but  it  is  a  well-regulated  and  a 
sensible  democracy,  against  which  also  no  worse  things  can  be 
alleged  than  a  foolish  jealousy  of  the  Jews,  which  will  probably 
soon  be  got  over. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  say  that  the  emancipated  province  of 
Greece  is  not  so  favourable  an  instance  of  self-government;  but 
what  faikire  there  has  been  in  Greece  is,  I  think,  principally  due 
to  the  neglect  of  village  institutions  and  local  government.  The 
country  is  too  small  and  too  poor,  and  the  upper  classes  are  too 
ambitious.  Still  I  believe  that  the  evils  of  the  government  of 
Greece  are  very  much  exaggerated  by  those  who  are  hostile  to  it. 
Greece  has  no  doubt  had  very  many  difficulties  and  many  evils 
to  contend  with,  but  I  believe  that  she  is  overcoming  them. 
Brigandage  is  not  now  what  it  was;  the  government  is  altogether 
better  regulated,  and  only  a  more  complete  development  oi'  the 
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system  of  local  institutions  is  wanting  to  make  the  government  of 
Greece  really  free  and  really  popular. 

Now  we  come  to  the  greatest  neighbour  of  Turkey — I  mean 
the  Russian  Empire.     The  name  of  Russia  has  been  hateful  to 
very  many  in  this  country.     It  is  not  only  disliked  by  our  aris- 
tocratic class,  who  view  it  with  jealousy  as   an  Asiatic  power, 
but  it  has  also  been  disliked — and  very  justly  disliked — by  the 
people  of  this  country  as  a  despotic  and  a  tyrannical  power,  which 
has  deprived    its    own  subjects  of  the   semblance   of  freedom, 
which  has  ruled  over  them  by  tyrannical  means,  and  which  has 
subjected  the  peoples  conquered  by  the  Russian  armies  to  still 
greater  tyrannies  and  oppressions.     Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
these  prejudices  against  Russia  were  exceedingly  well  founded. 
Down  to  the  time  of  the   Emperor  Nicholas  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  the  government  and  institutions  of  Russia.     Russia 
is,  in  fact,  an  Oriental  power ;  and  it  has  governed  with  all  the 
vices  of  the  Oriental  despotism,  while  the  people  were  reduced 
to  a  miserable  serfage  such  as  we  seldom  find  in  the  East.      The 
despotic   government  was   maintained    by   a   bad    bureaucratic 
system,  involving  most  of  the  evils  which  I  have  described  in  the 
Turkish  system.     To  this  day  the  instruments  of  government  in 
Russia  are  notoriously  corrupt,  and  that  corruption  is  the  great 
difficulty  with  which  the  best  reformers  of  Russia  have  to  contend. 
We  may  well  believe,  too,  that  the  tyrannies  of  the  unreformed 
Russian  government  over  the  Poles  and  other  subject  nations 
have  been  exceedingly  great.     It  was  natural  and  right  that  we 
should  regard  with  extreme  jealousy  the  aggression  of  such   a 
power  as  I  have  described,  and  think  it  important  that  it  should 
not  be  extended  over  countries  not  previously  subjected  to  its 
sway.      But   then   we   must   carry   our   information  upon  these 
subjects  down  to  the  present  day;  we  must  pay  attention  to  the 
great  changes  which  have  been  made  in  Russia  under  the  present 
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emperor.       We   all   know   that   the    emperor    has  effected    the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  emanci- 
pating them  has  even  given  them  a  share  of  the  land.     In  this 
change,  however,   some  very  peculiar  circumstances  have  come 
out,  which   I   will  now  attempt  to  explain  to  you.     Even  Avhen 
enslaved,  the  old  village  communities  have  managed  to  maintain 
an  oppressed  and  reduced  existence.     The  Russian  village  com- 
mune is,  in  fact,  to  this  day  an  institution  which  gives  its  whole 
tone   to  the  country.     I  have  said  that  in  most  countries  the 
village  communes  have  to  a  great  degree   resolved  themselves 
into  individual  peasant  property,  with  certain  common  rights ; 
in   the   greater   part  of  Russia  this  has  not  been  so.     Russian 
economists  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  reason  why  there  is  so 
much  more  of  a  real  communistic  system  in  Russia  than  in  other 
countries  ;  but  the  best  account  of  the  matter  seems  to  amount 
to  this,   that  when,  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Russian 
peasantry  were  reduced  to   complete   serfage,    and  under  Peter 
and  his   successors   the  most   absolute  tyranny  was   established, 
the  government,  for  purposes  of  revenue,  insisted  upon  laying  an 
equal  obligation  of  payment  to  the  state  upon  every  male.     Every 
male  being  thus  obliged  to  contribute  equally  to  the  demands  of 
the   state,   it  followed  that,  to  enable  the  people  to  meet  these 
demands,    the   land   should   also    be   equally  divided,   and  that 
inequalities  of  individual  property  should  not  be  permitted    to 
arise.     Consequently,   this  system  being  maintained,  it  has  hap- 
pened that  to  this  day  in  most  of  the  Russian  village  communes 
the  land  is  periodically  divided  in  equal  shares  among  the  male 
members  of  the  community.     A  division  takes  place  ;  each  man 
cultivates  his  share ;   but  a  few  years  later  a  census  of  the  male 
population  is  again  taken  ;  the  land  is  again  thrown  into  one,  and 
is  again  re-divided,  so  as  to  give  an  equal  share  to  each  male. 
At  the  same  time,   although  the  land  is  divided,  and  each  in- 
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dividual   is   responsible    for    his   share   to    the   community,    the 
community  as  a  whole  is  responsible  to  the  government  for  the 
whole  payment.     When  the  government  aboUshed  serfage  it  was 
arranged  that  the  rights  of  the  superior  landholders  should  be 
commuted  for  certain  large  money  payments.     These  sums  w^ere 
advanced  by  the  state— or,  at  least,  obligations  to  represent  the 
money  were  created — and  handed  over  to  the  landlords,   while 
the  government  recouped  themselves  by  imposing  similar  obliga- 
tions on  the  enfranchised  communities.     The  consequence  is  that 
the  communities  are  now  subject  to  a  double  obligation — first, 
for  the  payment  of  revenue  to  the  state ;   and,  secondly,  for  the 
payment  of  the  obligations  which  they  have  incurred  as  the  price 
of  their  freedom ;  and  each  member  of  the  commune  is  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  of  these  obligations  of  the  commune.      Being 
so  responsible,  it  is  held  that  he  cannot  withdraw  from  the  part- 
nership which  that  obligation  implies  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that 
the  Russian   serf  has  only   exchanged   serfage   to  the   lord   for 
another  serfage   to   the   commune.      There    is  a  great   deal   of 
exaggeration  in  this  statement,  but  there  is  some  truth  in  it.     No 
doubt  the  Russian  peasant  finds  that  the  freedom  which  he  has 
gained  at  the  price  of  heavy  pecuniary  obligations  has  not  at 
once  landed  him  in  a  rural  paradise ;  but  all  such  changes  are 
attended   with  many  difficulties,    and  there  is  every  reason   to 
believe   that  the  present  emperor  and  his  advisers  are  sincerely 
desirous  of  carrying  out  to  a  happy  and  legitimate  conclusion  the 
great  measure  of  enfranchisement  which  they  have  undertaken. 
The  great  question  of  the  present  day  is  whether  the  communistic 
system,  under  which  the  land  is  a  common  property  continually 
re-divided  among  the  males  of  the  community,  is  to  be  maintained, 
or  whether,  as  in  most  other  countries  of  Europe,  a  division  is  to 
be  made  once  for  all,  and  individual  proprietary  rights  established. 
Many   people,   who   take   their   ideas    of   property   from    those 
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generally  established  in  Europe,  think  that  the  country  cannot  be 
prosperous  and  progressive  till  individual  property  in  land  is 
established  by  the  division  of  the  communal  lands  among  the 
peasants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  communism  whicli 
the  Russian  system  involves  falls  in  with  the  views  of  the  modern 
socialists  of  Europe,  and  there  is  a  very  large  party  who  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  communistic  system  as  an 
institution  of  a  socialistic  character.  The  actual  existence  of  this 
communism  in  the  land  in  Russia  is,  then,  a  reason  why  socialistic 
views  are  more  prevalent  in  that  country  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  A  great  feraient  in  favour  of  something 
more  than  freedom  is  going  on  in  Russia.  The  country  is  said 
to  be  permeated  and  undermined  by  extremely  democratic  and 
communistic  ideas ;  in  fact,  it  has  come  to  this,  that  the  question 
nowadays  is  whether  Russia  shall  remain  a  despotism,  or  become 
the  most  democratic  country  in  the  world.  The  present  govern- 
ment has  to  struggle  not  only  against  that  corruption  and  rascality 
among  its  instruments  which  it  has  inherited  from  Oriental 
sources,  but  also  against  that  communistic  leaven  which  has 
come  in  from  the  West,  and  which,  seizing  upon  the  very  ancient 
and  primitive  communism  of  the  Russian  villages,  seeks  to  intro- 
duce socialistic  institutions,  for  which  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  are  not  yet  ripe.  It  is  well  known  that  among  the 
Russians  the  most  active  propagandists  of  Slav  ideas  belong  to 
the  democratic  party.  It  is  they  above  all  others  who  cherish  the 
Pan-Slavonic  idea ;  who,  regarding  as  their  brethren  the  Slav 
communities  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Russia,  seek  to  unite  the 
whole  of  the  Slav  countries  into  a  common  democratic  confedera- 
tion. It  is  the  democratic  societies  who  have  sent  out  volunteers 
to  Servia ;  and  Servia  being,  as  I  have  said  already,  a  very  free 
and  democratic  country,  it  may  well  be  that  the  success  of 
Russian  propagandism  and   the  prevalence  of  Russian  inllucnce 
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in  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube  would,  in  fact,  lead  to  very 
free  Slavonic  institutions  rather  than  to  Russian  despotism.      So 
far  as  I  can  learn,  I  believe  that  the  idea  of  Pan-Slavism  is  rather 
an  artificial  than  a  natural  one.     It  is  an  idea  which  was  started 
by  some  individual  philosopher,  and  which  has  taken  root  and 
thriven  amongst  the  Slav  peoples.     In  reality  I  believe  that  it  is 
not  better  founded  than  would  be  the  idea  of  a  Pan-Latin  or  a 
Pan-Teutonic  people.     There  is  certainly  no  greater  connection 
between  the  different  Slav  countries  than  there  is  between  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain,  and  scarcely  a  greater  connection  than  there  is 
between  Germany,  Sweden,  and  England.  Russia  has  absorbed  the 
greater  number  of  Polish  Slavs  and  some  other  Slav  races  here- 
tofore separate.     But  both  in  Austria  and  in  Turkey  there  are 
very  large  numbers  of  Slavs.     It  is  on  that  account  that  the  ideas 
of  Pan-Slavism   are   so   hateful    to    the   Austrian   and    Turkish 
governments. 

The  constitution   of  Austria   itself  is  very  peculiar.      I   am 
altogether  in  favour  of  a  federal  system  of  government,  but  then 
it  must   be   a  regulated  federalism  in   which  there  is  sufficient 
independence  for  local  matters  of  the  separate  constituents  of  the 
federation,  and  a  sufficient  and  well-regulated  control  on  the  part 
of  a  central  body,  in  which   the   parts   are   fairly   represented, 
and  in  which  no  one  is  unduly  predominant.     I  do  not  think 
that  these  conditions  are  at  all  attained  in  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Austria  and  Hungary  do  not  form  a  confederation  such  as  that 
of  the  American  or  even  the  Swiss  states,  but  are,  in  fact,  two 
separate   countries   united  by  a  very  imperfect  and  insufficient 
link,  under  a  system  which  gives  rise  to  continual  difficulties, 
such  as  may  any  day  lead  to  a  complete  break-up.     Not  only  is 
there  difficulty  and  jarring  between  the  Austrians  and  the  Hun- 
garians, but  within  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  itself  there  is  much 
ill-feeling   between   the   Slavs    and   the  Hungarians.      We    now 
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believe  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  to  be  the  least  favour- 
able of  all  the  European  governments  to  the  development  of 
free  institutions  in  Turkey ;  yet  it  was  from  the  Austrian  Slavs 
that  the  Turkish  Christians,  struggling  for  freedom,  first  received 
sympathy  and  support.  The  position  of  the  Germans  in  Austria, 
in  the  face  of  the  greater  Germany  to  the  north,  is  now  so 
precarious  that  Hungarian  influences  seem  to  be  predominant 
in  the  councils  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment itself  seems  always  to  have  grudged  the  liberties  which 
were  forced  from  it  by  its  subjects,  and,  these  liberties  not- 
withstanding, the  Austro-Hungarian  system,  and  especially  that 
of  Hungary,  seems  to  be  still  aristocratic.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
compare  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  nobles  and  gentlemen  to 
the  same  class  in  England,  and  to  say  that  this  is  the  only 
country  in  Europe  in  which  i^eople  corresponding  to  our  good 
old  English  gentlemen  can  be  found.  In  truth,  the  Hungarians 
are  a  sort  of  ruling  squirearchy,  not  only  a  ruling  caste,  like 
an  English  squirearchy,  but  also  a  race-caste  which  I  have 
already  compared  to  that  of  the  Turks.  I  think  tliat  the 
sympathy  now  expressed  by  the  Hungarians  for  the  Turks  is 
really  founded  on  a  considerable  similarity  of  political  position. 
The  Turks  and  Hungarians  alike  find  themselves  a  dominant 
minority  ruling  over  subject  races  anxious  to  throw  off  their 
yoke.  In  the  Hungarian  kingdom  the  Slavonic  provinces  have 
a  certain  separate  organisation  of  their  own,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  Home  Rule;  but  for  more  important  matters  they 
send  delegates  to  the  Hungarian  ParHament,  where  they  form 
but  a  small  minority,  and  are  something  in  the  i)osition  of  the 
Irish  Home-Rulers  in  the  Ih-itish  Parliament.  In  this  position 
they  seem  to  be  very  discontented  and  aggrieved.  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  south  Slavs  being,  as  I  have  said,  very  democratic, 
the   Austro-Hungarian   Government  are  especially  afraid    of  the 
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bad  example  of  freedom,  and  exceedingly  disinclined  to  encourage 
anything  like  real  freedom  in  the  Turkish  provinces  adjoining 
their  frontier.  That  is  the  real  secret  of  the  jealousy  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government,  under  the  direction  of  a  Hun- 
garian statesman,  towards  any  successful  movement  of  the 
Christians  in  Turkey  against  their  oppressors  ;  and  that  attitude 
this  government  maintains,  nothwithstanding  the  intense  sym- 
pathy of  its  own  Slav  subjects  for  their  oppressed  brethren. 

To  understand  the  complications  of  this  situation  we  must 
realise  how  completely  the  South  Slavonic  peoples  in  Turkey  and 
Austro-Hungary  are  absolutely  the  same  race.  The  language 
of  the  Servians  and  Bosnians  on  one  side,  and  that  of  the 
Slavonians,  Croatians,  and  Dalmatians,  is  nearly  identical ;  the 
character  and  the  institutions  of  the  people  are  equally  similar ; 
they  are  only  divided  by  an  artificial  political  line,  and  on 
both  sides  there  is  a  great  disposition  to  efface  that  line,  and 
to  unite  into  a  single  South  Slavonic  federation.  At  first 
sight  it  might  seem  that  Austro-Hungary  might  encourage 
this  feeling  in  the  hope  of  adding  North-western  Turkey  to 
her  own  dominions  ;  but  if  this  should  take  place,  the  Slavs 
under  the  Hungarian  king  would  be  so  strong  as  to  endanger 
the  dominion  of  the  Hungarians,  already  a  minority  in  their 
own  country.  It  is  for  tliat  reason  that  the  Hungarians  are 
bitterly  opposed,  not  only  to  the  freedom  of  their  neighbours, 
the  Turkish  Christians,  but  also  to  any  project  for  annexing 
Turkish  provinces  to  their  own  country. 

The  Bulgarians,  diftering  much  in  language  and  character 
from  the  south  Slavs  above  described,  and  also  differing  in  this, 
that  they  belong  to  the  Greek  form  of  Christianity,  while  most  of 
the  south  Slavs  are  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
Bulgarians  would  be  included  in  any  mere  South  Slavonic  con- 
federation.    But  another  suggestion  has  been  made.     It  has  been 
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said  that  race  influences  and  religious  influences  may  be  out- 
weighed by  political  affinities  and  practical  interests,  in  cases  in 
which  the  races  are  really  not  very  widely  divergent.  Switzerland 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  state  of  things.  As  you  probably 
know,  the  Swiss  people  are  by  no  means  of  one  race,  nor  of  one 
religion,  but  are  composed  of  various  cantons — French,  German, 
and  Italian,  some  Protestant  and  some  Catholic;  yet  by  force 
of  circumstances  they  have  been  combined  into  a  federation, 
which  has  lasted  hundreds  of  years,  and  has  defended  itself 
successfully  against  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Leaving  aside, 
then,  the  intricate  questions  connected  with  the  Austrian  Empire, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  most  of  the  Christian  provinces 
now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  might  eventually  form 
a  kind  of  Eastern  Switzerland,  in  the  sense  of  a  federation 
of  states  similar  to  the  Swiss  Federation,  but  not  so  varied  in 
its  elements.  The  components  of  such  a  federation  might  be 
Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovinia  and  Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  either 
united  or  forming  two  separate  states,  and  Roumania.  Bulgaria, 
it  has  been  shown,  while  differing  from,  has  still  much  in  common 
with,  Servia  and  Bosnia.  In  Servo-Bosnia  the  Greek  Christians 
would  be  the  great  majority,  the  Catholics  but  a  small  minority. 
The  Roumanians,  again,  though  a  Latinised  people,  have  probably 
much  Slav  blood,  and  their  institutions  and  habits  are  in  many 
respects  similar  to  tliose  of  the  Slavs.  They  also  are  of  the  Greek 
religion.  Isolated  as  they  are  from  the  other  Latin  races,  and  not 
strong  enough  to  form  an  independent  power,  it  might  well  be  for 
their  interest  to  federate  with  the  Bulgarians  and  south  Slavs. 
Such  a  federation  as  I  have  described  would  comprise  twelve  or 
fourteen  millions  of  people ;  or  if  some  day  the  Hungarian  and 
some  other  Wallachs  can  be  added,  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  of 
people.  If  such  an  arrangement  should  ever  take  place,  the 
Greeks  would  be  left  with  a  much  smaller  population  ;  but  they 
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might  probably  make  up  for  it  by  genius,  energy,  commercial 
aptitude,  and  great  maritime  power.  They  would  be  possessed 
not  only  of  Greece,  but  of  Epirus,  Thessaly,  part  of  Macedonia, 
the  whole  of  the  islands  of  the  Egean,  including  Crete  and  Cyprus, 
and  possibly  one  day  of  Constantinople  and  the  countries  between 
that  and  Adrianople,  with  the  tracts  on  the  coast  of  the  Egean. 
The  Turks,  ceasing  to  be  dominant  in  Europe,  might  still  form  a 
good,  peaceable,  and  even  industrious  population  there,  scattered 
amongst  the  Christian  communities;  while  in  Asia  they  would 
still  remain  a  considerable  people,  no  longer  in  a  false  position, 
ruling  over  races  which  they  are  ill-fitted  to  rule,  but  governing 
themselves  by  the  light  of  Midhat  Pacha's  new  constitution. 
Under  such  circumstances,  in  a  country  really  their  own,  I  believe 
that  they  might  be  a  highly  respectable  and  amiable  people,  and 
that  their  religion  would  not  interfere  with  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  civilisation  and  prosperity. 

There  would  still  remain  the  difficulties  of  the  non-Turkish 
dominions  in  Asia.  Probably  any  weakening  of  the  power  of 
the  Turks  would  immediately  lead  to  an  attack  by  the  Persians 
on  Mesopotamia,  which  contains  their  sacred  places,  to  a  revolt 
of  the  Arabs,  and  to  a  difficulty  in  controlling  the  Kurds  and 
other  races.  The  position  of  Armenia,  too,  would  be  difficult  to 
settle.  Probably,  however,  these  things  would  settle  themselves ; 
we  can  hardly  attempt  here  to  look  to  the  future  in  so  distant  a 
part  of  the  world. 

Before  such  things  as  I  have  foreshadowed  can  come  about, 
the  Eastern  Question  will  probably  trouble  us  a  great  deal. 
Geographically  the  countries  of  which  I  have  been  treating  are 
no  doubt  far  from  our  island,  but  we  have  already  mixed  ourselves 
up  in  these  affairs  very  much,  and,  great  Asiatic  power  as  we  are, 
the  feelings  of  so  many  people  in  this  country  have  become  so 
involved  in  the  question  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  should 
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leave  it  alone.  In  its  management  some  of  our  highest  interests 
are,  no  doubt,  involved ;  it  may  lead  us  into  war,  it  may  lead  us 
into  vast  expenditure.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  truly  said  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  necessarily  very  ignorant  of  these  com- 
plicated and  difficult  questions ;  but  affecting  us  as  they  do,  and 
likely  as  they  are  to  continue  to  claim  our  attention  till  they  are 
settled,  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  study  them  as  well  as 
we  can,  and  try  to  obtain  the  best  knowledge  of  them  possible. 
It  is  in  the  hope  that  I  may  have  contributed  a  little  to  this 
knowledge  that  I  have  ventured  to  describe  the  races  and  the 
institutions  of  those  Eastern  countries  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  understand  them. 
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This  Association  was  formed  at  the  National  Conference, 
December  8th,  1876,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  events  in  the  East,  giving  expression 
to  public  opinion,  and  spreading  useful  information. 
Persons  accepting  the  basis  of  the  Association,  which 
may  be  obtained  on  application,  are  invited  to  become 
Members,  and  to  forward  their  contributions  to  the 
Treasurer,  Wm.  MORRIS,  Esq.,  26,  Queen's  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  W.C,  or  to  the  Secretaries  at  the  Office. 
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